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hand, change or differentiation is unthinkable, even as sensational 
experience, without continuity. 

As we move on, in thinking, from blind and dumb sensation to 
reflective experience, by a progressive differentiation, it becomes 
clearer that the continuity which involves discreteness must always 
be that of a unity of significant or teleological process. It is the 
synthetic movement of living experience and purposiveness which 
reveals the continuity that lives and works in and through discrete- 
ness. So far we can go with M. Bergson ; but we do not admit that 
his method is the one by which we can best understand the meaning 
of the purposive process of reality. 

Finally, there is no inscrutable mystery in the principle that ade- 
quate thinking of the real requires continuity in discreteness, if the 
developing world be a living and teleological system. For thinking 
is just the increasing awareness that such a world gains of itself. 

J. A. Leighton. 

Hobabt College. 
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SECTION OF ANTHROPOLOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE NEW YORK ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 

IN conjunction with the New York Branch of the American Psy- 
chological Association, a meeting was held on February 28, 
1910, at 8:15 p.m., at the American Museum of Natural History. 
The following program was presented : 

Psychological Measurements of the "Pulling Power" of an Adver- 
tisement: Dr. H. L. Hollingworth. 

The speaker discussed the defects of modern methods of "key- 
ing" an advertisement, and advocated the substitution of psycholog- 
ical tests. The results of an experiment with seventy-five subway 
advertisements, by the order of merit method, were presented. In 
cooperation with the New York Advertising Men's League, the keyed 
results of various kinds of "copy" are being compared with psy- 
chological measurements of the same advertisements. The work in 
progress is directed toward four chief problems: (1) the validity of 
individual judgments of persuasiveness; (2) the relative strength of 
the various human instincts as the basis of appeal and conviction; 
(3) the relative strength of various "effective conceptions"; (4) the 
practical psychology of color in advertising. 
Practise and Individual Differences: Dr. Frederic Lyman" "Wells. 

In thirty days' practise with five subjects on the number checking 
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test (a form of the A test) and in the Kraepelinian addition test, 
the general indication seemed to be that the subjects who did well 
at the start had as much opportunity for further improvement as 
those who did poorly. This would indicate that in the functions 
tested the relative superiority of certain subjects was a manifesta- 
tion, not of their being nearer the end of the practise curve, but of 
an inherent ability to profit more by such practise as they had had. 

The Physiological Support of the Perceptive Processes: Professor 

Joseph Jastrow. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider a more adequate formula- 
tion of the relation between the physiological factor and a complex 
sensory process in which it participates. A typical instance is found 
in the visual perception of distance. The conventional statement 
sets forth that in the presence of a situation requiring judgments of 
distance, we bring into play the physiological mechanism, testing by 
the clearness of the retinal image the necessary accommodation; and 
concomitantly throwing into gear the convergence apparatus, and 
thus tentatively, though quickly, finding the proper adjustments; 
and, lastly, that only when this process is accomplished is the product 
handed over to the mental elaboration which, utilizing this basis, 
makes of it a perception of such and such objects at such and such 
distances. The point of -view urged in opposition to this is that 
while these factors are significant they are so in almost a reverse 
order of values. Complex sensory perceptions are so much more 
psychological that the habit of mind is to jump to an interpretation 
on the very slightest data, and then use the physiological adjustments 
merely to corroborate the psychological anticipation. The proof for 
this view is found in the unwillingness of the eyes, and indeed their 
inability, when deprived of a psychological clue and thrown wholly 
upon physiological support, to obtain any satisfactory judgments at 
all. In judging the distance of spots of light in a dark room, the 
greatest diversity appears; and there appears also, just as soon as 
the least glimmer of light gives any clue to the real situation, the 
tendency to guess the result and then merely use the physiological 
processes to check it. Two corollaries from this principle may be 
said to support it. The one indicates the importance of extreme care 
in avoiding suggestion; and the other explains why in complex 
sensory judgments we are so prone to illusion. As a working 
hypothesis for complex judgments this restatement of the physiolog- 
ical support is not only in itself suggestive, but unites a variety of 
experimental data in a consistent interpretation. 
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The Emancipation of Intelligence m the Stvdy of Philosophy: Dr. 
W. T. Bush. 

The study of philosophy is still hampered hy the claims of prob- 
lems which are the products of presuppositions which no candid 
observer is obliged to make, but which are remnants from a long 
tradition. The tradition had its origin in natural conditions char- 
acteristic of primitive culture. The resulting metaphysical concepts, 
since they are not required in order to describe observable facts, but 
since they do still play a great role in philosophy, particularly in 
the philosophy of religion, are most readily explained as survivals 
from prehistoric culture. The problems which depend upon taking 
for granted the authority of these survival-concepts are, accord- 
ingly, entirely artificial, and the philosophy whose stock in trade 
is arguments about these problems is an artificial philosophy. The 
philosophy which operates with these survival-concepts is monistic 
idealism, and its two determining ideas are the absolute and con- 
sciousness. But systems of philosophy that operate with unverifi- 
able survivals are not the only artificial systems. Systems which 
exist only to oppose the former derive all their vitality from the 
existence of their artificial opponent. Accordingly, the various 
realisms which get their problems from dialectical situations de- 
veloped by idealism have a subject-matter that is equally unreal. 
Now, mythology has been, in the past, an instrument for maintain- 
ing very important social relations, but if social progress continues, 
the time should come when misrepresentations of nature may be ap- 
propriately replaced by the laws of facts, the only laws that any 
ideal whatever can intelligently appeal to. Gifted men are, how- 
ever, devoting their time and wits to debating questions which 
would not exist save for the survival of three primitive ideas— God, 
the soul, the universe. The ideas of God and the universe were 
united in pantheism to give the idea of the absolute, and from the 
idea of the soul was derived the concept of mental states which 
yielded the idealistic conception of consciousness. 

Modern technical observation does not substantiate any claim to 
existential validity for these ideas. Their persistence, therefore, in 
disguised forms, as the presuppositions of problems which men feel 
obliged to discuss, is a burden for intelligence in the study of phi- 
losophy. That part of anthropology which is devoted to the study 
of origins ought to be the means of liberating many from the per- 
plexities of artificial problems. Disguised theological reminiscence 
should not continue to be an obstacle to thoroughgoing empiricism. 

R. S. "Woodwobth, 

Secretary 

Columbia. Univebsitt. 



